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PUNDITA RAM ABAI 



Pundita Ramabai, whom Prof. Max 
Muller called " one of the most remark- 
able women of the century," is one of 
India's exceptional women and she has 
had a remarkable career. This little, 
modest, unassuming woman has im- 
pressed herself and her cause upon the 
people of three countries, India, England 
and America. 

Ramabai was born in a forest named 
Gunga Mai, on a plateau of the Western 
Ghats, in April, 1858. Her father was 
driven into exile for holding and carrying 
into practice liberal views in regard to 
child marriage and the education of 
women. When Ramabai, the sixth 
child, was of age to learn, her father was 
too old and infirm to teach her. The 
family at this time began making holy 
pilgrimages. At four o'clock every 
morning Ramabai's mother. would call 
her and give her lessons until six o'clock, 
then she would prepare the morning 
meal for all, after which the family 
would begin another day's march. On 
these pilgrimages Ramabai learned from 
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her mother not only the common 
branches of her education, but also to 
read and speak the Hindi, Bengali, 
Marathi, Gujerathi and Sanscrit lan- 
guages. It was about this time she went 
through the horrors of the India famine 
of 1876. At the age of fifteen she was 
left an orphan, and as a means of liveli- 
hood took to lecturing on female educa- 
tion, her brother acting as guardian, as 
together they would make their journey 
on foot, being too poor to travel in any 
other way. " Three and four days we 
would be without food," she says, 
" picking up uncooked grain as we could 
and having only that to eat. If night 
overtook us in the jungles we laid our- 
selves down to sleep with only the heav- 
ens above us for a covering, while the 
cries of the wolves, jackals and tigers 
could be heard on every side." The 
learned men of Calcutta listened with 
interest to her lectures. They honored 
her with their learned degrees, an honor 
never before conferred upon one of 
their countrywomen. 

At twenty years of age, ' Ramabai 
was married to a scholarly man, " one 
who," she affirms, " thought as I did in 
everything." Their married life was a 
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happy one, but was of short duration, 
lasting only nineteen months, when she 
was left a widow with a young babe. 
This sudden and sad change drove her 
to literary work, and from the sale of 
her books she was enabled to carry out a 
long desired purpose to visit England. 
It was in 1883 that she made this import- 
ant step, against which her friends pro- 
tested, saying it was simply one of mad- 
ness, but she replied to them, " Some- 
thing urges me on, and I must, whatever 
be the consequences." On arrival there 
she had only seventeen shillings left, and 
no clear idea where she was to go or 
what was to become of her ; but she had 
become possessed with the firm convic- 
tion that God was leading her on, and 
that she would be helped if she would 
only obey His guidance and go forward. 
She was unacquainted with English 
then, and arrived in London a stranger 
in a strange land, but some of the sisters 
in Poona had promised to have her met 
on her arrival in England, and well they 
kept their promise. It was a great step 
for a Hindu woman to cross the sea. 

The very first Christian work she saw 
in that land was a home for fallen women 
under the charge of the " Sisters " 



(Church of England) ; and Ramabai was 
quite taken aback. She had never in 
her wildest imaginings supposed it pos- 
sible that any human being could or 
would care for such outcasts, and she 
said to herself, " Well, this is a new kind 
of religion, which teaches its followers 
to raise the fallen. Why, the sacred 
books of the East tell us that salvation 
is for the wise and the good, and com- 
mand very different treatment for the 
weak and helpless !" This was the turn- 
ing point in her life. Shortly afterwards 
she accepted Christ as her Saviour, and 
was baptized in the Christian faith in 1883. 

The English people were in sympathy 
with all her aspirations. Soon she was 
made professor of Sanscrit in Chelten- 
ham College, where she remained until 
1886, studying all the while. She then 
determined to visit America, first to seek 
help for a plan she had in her mind to do 
something to uplift the child widows of 
India ; and also to be present at the 
graduation of her cousin, Mrs. Josee, 
who had come to America to study 
medicine. With her little daughter, 
Manorama, she sailed from Liverpool on 
the steamer British Princess, and reached 
Philadelphia in March, 1886. 
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Miss Bodley, dean of the Women's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania, ar- 
ranged for a reception, which was given 
in the parlor of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and attended by a 
select company of Philadelphia women. 
After addresses of welcome, Ramabai 
delivered an address on " The Women 
of India," her first effort before an 
American audience, which stirred her 
hearers. The secular press in reporting 
this said: " The address delivered by 
Pundita Ramabai was unwritten. 
Standing in an easy attitude, with her 
hands clasped upon the desk before her, 
and speaking with a voice of the most 
musical sweetness and distinctness, and 
with the unembarrassed manner of a 
genuine simplicity, she told the story of 
Hindu womanhood to her American 
audience in a fashion that won all hearts 
and riveted all attention. For three- 
quarters of an hour this Hindu woman 
spoke of the condition and needs of her 
sex in her native land in a strain of 
gentle, high-bred earnestness, and with 
so much nobility of sentiment and ma- 
turity of judgment as to prove herself 
a woman who would be remarkable 
under any nativity. Her description of 
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the domestic and social relations of 
Hindu womanhood was given with an 
almost childlike simplicity and without 
the slightest attempt at the sensational 
or rhetorical. It was stamped with all 
the force of the genuine native eloquence 
that depends upon the truth for the force 
of its impressions." 

From that hour the success of her pro- 
ject was assured. The women of Amer- 
ica readily responded to her earnest 
prayers for help. In fact her influence 
was resistless, and the power she exer- 
cised over the hearts of the people by 
her simple eloquence and her devout, 
pathetic appeals, resulted in the sudden 
springing into .existence of an association 
in which men and women in all sections 
of the country, regardless of church, race 
or creed, labored together for the 
emancipation of India's daughters from 
lives of ignorance and superstition, of 
anguish and degradation. At first the 
efforts of this remarkable woman were 
confined more particularly to the East- 
ern States. She told her audiences the 
sad condition of the child widow, how 
every possible source of pleasure is cut 
off from her life, how she is deprived of 
her jewelry, her hair, her clothes. She 
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is regarded as the cause of her husband's 
death. No one speaks kindly to her. 
Many curse and taunt her continually. 
Her food is coarse and scanty, her bed a 
mat on the floor. This is the ordinary 
life of millions of child widows in India, 
who have scarcely seen the man or boy 
the curse of whose early death is thus 
visited upon their unhappy heads. 

Suttee, or the burning of widows, 
which was prohibited by the British 
government in 1829, formerly disposed 
of nearly three thousand per year. 
Suttee had this advantage, that the 
agony of death was soon over. The 
present system condemns the widow to 
a living death. Many prefer suicide, 
more are driven to lives of immorality, 
i In order to raise the funds needed for 
starting and sustaining the work sug- 
gested by Ramabai, her friends organ- 
ized in different places " Ramabai 
Circles," pledging themselves to give 
annually for the space of ten years a 
certain fixed sum of money. These little 
circles communicated with and trans- 
mitted their contributions to a body of 
influential men and women, who acted 
as trustees and advisory committee to 
the enterprise. This body was called 
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the " Ramabai Association," and had 
among its members many prominent 
persons. This association was formed 
in 1887, at Channing Hall, Boston. A 
constitution embodying the methods of 
the association was adopted and. officers 
elected. 

After thoroughly presenting her cause 
and receiving not only sympathy but 
substantial help, Ramabai left America 
and reached India in 1889, after an ab- 
sence of six years. Her career had been 
watched by the natives all over India. 
She had left her home a Hindu with a 
soul warm with an inspired purpose to 
liberate the downtrodden ; she returned 
a Christian woman, but none the less a 
Hindu, and a loyal one, too. She de- 
parted almost an indigent ; she returned 
with the power and wherewithal to 
establish an asylum for her unfortunate 
sisters, which had been her sweetest 
dream and hope. She had a definite 
object in view as to her plans. She 
desired to establish a home to train and 
teach Hindu widows so as to enable them 
to become teachers, governesses, nurses, 
and where they should have a library 
with access to the best books on science, 
history, art, religion, etc., where they 
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should find a shelter in which they might 
have entire freedom of action as related 
to caste rules. 

In their mode of living they were to 
adhere to their native customs. In re- 
gard to the project she said: " I am fully 
aware of the great responsibility the 
trial — and it may be the failure — will 
involve ; but as some one must make a 
beginning, I am resolved to try, trusting 
that God, who knows the need of my 
countrywomen, will raise up able work- 
ers to forward this cause, whether I suc- 
ceed in it or not. The great majority of 
my country people being most bitterly 
opposed to the education of women, 
there is little hope of my getting from 
them either good words or pecuniary 
aid." 

She went to Bombay and after much 
effort leased a building and wrote: 
" My school was formally opened on 
March 11. I had two pupils to begin 
with ; now I have eighteen ; most of them 
belong to the Brahman caste. Six girls 
are living with me. All the rest are day 
scholars. People are much prejudiced 
against me, but I hope this prejudice will 
die away gradually." The initial cere- 
monies attracted wide comment on the 
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part of the government, not a little from 
the fact that the exercises were presided 
over by a woman, an absolutely unheard- 
of thing. " Sharada Sadan," or " the 
abode of wisdom," was the name given 
to the school. 

Notwithstanding opposition the school 
increased in three years to thirty-nine 
pupils. It is not strange that she and 
her project were beset with abuse and 
criticism ; the remarkable thing is that 
through all that tempestuous period 
Ramabai remained firm to her convic- 
tions, and was able to overcome the 
most strenuous opposition. One of the 
native papers at this time said of her: 
" For several centuries a lady Sanyasi, 
so learned and so devoted to her sex as 
Ramabai, has not appeared on the stage 
of Indian life. In spite of her conversion 
to Christianity, the simple and unosten- 
tatious life she is leading, her earnest 
eloquence in a sacred cause and the in- 
vincible front she presents to orthodoxy 
by her citations from the Vedas and 
Puranas, would, in any other country 
than India, in any other age ' but the 
present one of extreme selfishness, have 
sufficed to create a social and moral 
revolution." 
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In 1891 the institution was removed 
to Poona, where it was permanently 
located in a building of its own, unpre- 
tentious but suited to its purpose, with 
ample grounds with advantages of* fresh, 
pure air. The property cost about 
$15,000. To the despised and outcast 
widows it was a veritable haven of rest, 
a refuge where they were kindly cared 
for and every influence thrown around 
them to lift them up into a better and 
nobler life. 

During 1896 the inmates of her home 
numbered about sixty. There came to 
Ramabai in these years a deeper spiritual 
life, an acceptance of Christ as her per- 
sonal Saviour, and publicly and privately 
she has not hesitated to make known 
her belief, and sometimes almost at 
the cost of personal injury, but she has 
remained firm. 

During the famine of 1897 Ramabai 
was led to enlarge the work which has 
since been so signally blessed of God. 
She had known the bitterness of famine 
in her own experience and her heart 
yearned to help the hundreds about her 
who were suffering from its horrors. 
She wrote: " We shall be quite con- 
tented to have only one meal of common, 
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coarse food daily, if necessary, and so 
long as we have a little room left, or a 
seed of grain in the house, we shall try to 
help our sisters who are starving." 

The large additions to her family 
made necessary the purchase of a farm a 
few miles from Poona and this village 
community she called Mukti, which 
means " Salvation." " The Lord gave 
me a name for our new settlement," 
she said: " 'Violence shall no more be 
heard in thy land nor destruction within 
thy borders ; but thou shalt call thy 
walls salvation and thy gates praise.' " 
About seventeen hundred people are 
now sheltered, clothed, fed and taught 
through the remarkable faith, consecra- 
tion and executive capacity of this one 
woman, backed by the gifts and prayers 
of hosts of friends who believe in her 
and her work. 

Dr. Clara Swain, who visited Mukti 
in 1908, gives in " A Glimpse of India," 
an interesting account of what she saw 
and heard, from which partial quotation 
follows : 

" This has been the crowning visit of 
my stay in India. . . Nothing appeals 
to me as does this work of Pundita 
Ramabai. There is a large church 
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building in which the whole commun- 
ity can be seated on the floor. We at- 
tended the Sunday morning service, 
which was indeed inspiring. The con- 
gregation were in their simple Sunday- 
garments, clean and fresh, their faces 
shining from the inward peace of their 
souls. All were seated on the floor in 
rows, as the five thousand were seated 
on the ground when Jesus fed the multi- 
tude. . . . 

" Miss Abrams, Ramabai's competent 
helper, conducted the service and called 
on one of the women to pray. She had 
prayed perhaps three minutes, when a 
mighty spirit of prayer and praise came 
upon the whole congregation. As they 
all prayed aloud the sound was like a 
rushing stream of many waters. . . . 
This continued for some minutes, then 
they began to sing and all became quiet 
as Miss Abrams arose to give out her 
text. She preached an excellent ser- 
mon in Marathi. 

" On Monday I visited the different 
departments of the institution. There 
is a weaving establishment where about 
five hundred of the girls are employed. 
The yarn is purchased in Bombay and 
the girls color and prepare it for weav- 
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ing. . . . There were collars and hand- 
kerchiefs in drawn work, tea-cloths and 
tray-cloths, embroidered table covers 
and many other kinds of work. The 
frocks for the little girls are made by 
the older ones. 

" Both boys and girls are employed 
in the printing establishment. There is 
a hospital and dispensary, both under 
excellent management, and the several 
kitchens keep many hands busy. I 
noticed in the grinding room that the 
wheat is ground by steam power instead 
of in the old way, between two stones. 

" The houses are built in dormitory 
style, each containing a number of 
rooms or compartments. . . The church 
is a large building built of stone with 
board floors. . . . During the week it 
is used for school purposes." 

But the glory of Mukti is its religious 
atmosphere. Praying bands are sent 
out to the surrounding villages, and 
within the community itself prayer 
groups so divide the hours of day and 
night that the voice of prayer never 
ceases. 

" I have seen the ' sights ' of India," 
writes an American observer, " the 
wonderful mountain peaks of the Hima- 
layas, the exquisite Taj Mahal, and 
many other grand and beautiful things, 
but . . . Mukti is the crowning wonder 
of all." 
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